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he was closely surrounded by reactionaries and completely failed to
check the wartime inflation which pressed hardly on all classes. His
administration was corrupt and inefficient.
In spite of these developments, Stalin and his colleagues, in contrast
to their mistaken optimism of the thirties, considered in 1945 that 'the
development of the uprising in China had no prospect*. He therefore
advised Mao to dissolve his army and to join the Chiang Kai-shek
Government* Once again Mao's judgment was sounder than that of
Stalin and he declined to follow this advice. After the Japanese surrender,
there was a wild scramble between the Communists and the Kuomintang
for the possession of areas which had been in enemy occupation. The
Communists were helped considerably in this by Russia's failure to with-
draw promptly from Manchuria in accordance with the treaty of friend-
ship and alliance between Russia and China. By the time the Russians did
withdraw, the Communists were in effective control and Chiang was
never able to dislodge them. In 1946 full scale war broke out between the
Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang. The statesmen of the U.S.A.,
who had consistently misunderstood the China situation, persuaded
themselves, first that die Chinese Communists were not real Communists
at all and then that Chiang could be maintained in power and that the
Communists could be persuaded to support him. The Marshall Mission,
which was intended to bring about an alliance of this kind, was fore-
doomed to failure.
It was followed in 1947 by an even more inept U.S.A. policy of massive
aid to Chiang Kai-shek, to the extent of nearly $1,500 million, much of
it in the form of military stores and equipment. It seems possible that ati
important result of this foreign aid was to damage Chiang Kai-shek and
his government still further in Chinese eyes. Be this as it may, the Com-
munist troops were in a far better fighting mood than their Kuomintang
enemies, and the American Consul General reported the Communists*
ever-mounting superiority. He referred to 'nationalist soldiers discouraged
over prospects of getting reinforcements, better solidarity in the fighting
spirit of the Communists... and growing indignation (at the Nationalists)
over the disparity between officers* enrichment and soldiers' low pay*.
The Communists indeed were crusaders on behalf of a strange and
harsh new religion, while Chiang and his associates were concerned
mainly to preserve an archaic and indefensible system of privilege and
corruption. General Wedemeyer, sent by President Truman in 1947 to
appraise the situation, reported shrewdly that 'adoption by the U.S. of a
policy motivated solely towards stopping the expansion of Communism